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()* COURSE it is unnecessary for me to remind-you again, as | have been 

doing, month after month, as to the absolute necessity of your local 
union being represented at the Convention in Cincinnati next September. In 
addition to the good things which will be provided for us in the way of enter- 
tainment by our splendid unions in Cincinnati, under the guidance and lead- 
ership of our general organizer, T. J. Farrell, it isa necessary and important 
duty, rightfully fulfilled, through your helping and aiding the International 
Executive Board towards having proper laws enacted and needful condi- 
tions adopted or eliminated, which will guide the membership of our union 
for the ensuing term. Every local union affiliated with the International 
Union is morally bound to have a representative at the general convention. 
Your best men should be selected. Men with experience and men with a 
fair and reasonable knowledge of the affairs of life. A member who never 
attends your meetings or who never takes any interest in the affairs of your 
local should not be elected, because such a member is going only for the trip, 
for the jollification and for the purpose of making the local pay for a good 
time for him. This should not be permitted and the men who do not attend 
the meetings or help in the affairs of the local throughout the year should 
not be selected to represent the union at the Convention. At least the faith- 
ful workers should be given the preference, everything being equal. Some 
locals have a by-law that unless members attend every meeting for at least 
six months before election that they cannot run for delegate to convention. 
International Union does not object to such a provision when same is neces- 
sary. Of course if member is sick he is excused at meeting. 


TTT 


F OUR UNION means anything—and it certainly does, as it is all we have 
for our protection—it surely means that it is our duty to set aside our 
individual positions, whether they be local or international, and be farseeing 
enough to uphold the policies of the organization and do everything possible 
to help our membership throughout the country. A rich and influential local 
should not be so selfish as to say to a local that is not as strong or as well off 
financially: “Why don’t you do as our local is doing?” The reason, perhaps, 
they are not doing as you have done is that they do not have officers such as 
you have, that they are not as strongly organized as you are, or, perhaps, 
they are located in a district where it is impossible to organize the men work- 
ing at our craft or do as you are doing. It is, however, your duty, because 
you are stronger, to help them, and you should also remember that no matter 
how strong your union is today, you may be weak and in need of friends 
tomorrow, or next year. 

None of us is so rich or powerful in life that we don’t need friends. 

If you possessed the whole world and had not charity you are as a 
“Sounding brass. or a tinkling symbal,” so states the Bible. 

I think we can safely add to that the following: If you had all there is 
in life, riches, position, influence and health, and had no real true friends in 
whom you could not rely and trust, and open your heart to, and as the old 
song goes, “Sharing each other’s troubles. Sharing each other’s joys,” 
then you have nothing. Life is a sour blank. Better be dead. But remember, 
it is never too late to make friends. You are to blame if you are bereft of 
friends. Change over today. 
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Insurance 


Trade Union group insurance in a 
company owned by trade unions and 
trade unionists is the answer to many 
things. 

It is the answer to the out-worn and 
unscientific benefit system. 

It is the answer to the family whose 
bread winner will not individually se- 
sure life insurance. 

It is the answer to the modern re- 
quirement for precision, for absolute 
safety, for unvarying, never-failing 
payment of every dollar promised and 
of the fullest return for every dollar 
paid in. 

Finally, it is the answer, for labor, 
to group insurance provided by the 
employer for the employes of his 
plant. That is a vital matter for trade 
unions. 

Employers made use of group life 
insurance before unions used it. 

Employers believed—and rightly, 
in many cases—that if they provided 
insurance for their employes they 
would place the employes under a cer- 
tain obligation which would result in 
docility and in a readiness to accept 
employment conditions or wages that 
otherwise would be rejected. 

But in few cases has the employe 
got-something for nothing. The long 
end of the bargain has been for the 
employer. 

Usually, when the employer has ar- 
ranged group insurance for his em- 
ploys it has been under a system in 
which the employe contributed. In 
other words the employer said, “I will 
insure you as a group, I will pay a part 
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and you will pay a part’’—and the em- 
ploye has paid the big part. About 
ninety-five per cent of group insurance 
taken out by employers has been car- 
ried that way, with the employe pay- 
ing most of the premium for his own 
insurance, though he probably has 
generally been unaware of how large 
a proportion he has paid. 

Frequently it has worked out that 
the employe paid $7.20 as compared 
with $2.00 or even less from the em- 
ployer exclusive of the costs, which 
were unimportant when worked out 
to the individual case. The worker has 
carried most of the burden, while 
thinking he has been getting some- 
thing for nothing. The employer, in 
most cases, has believed himself rich- 
ly repaid for his small investment. Ev- 
ery union official knows that many a 
worker’s wife has insisted that he 
stick to the job that provided insur- 
ance. 

The union asks of the employer 
merely that he pay a proper wage. The 
union knows that the workers have a 
right to their full wages and that they 
then have a right to decide for them- 
selves how they shall spend that 
money. That is one of the reasons 
unions have assured the life insurance 
function through group insurance 
policies with the Union Labor Life In- 
surance Company. And the Union La- 
bor Life Insurance Company was 
formed by organized_labor so that la- 
bor itself might undertake its own in- 
surance functions, free from employer 
coercion or influence. 

The union man who is fortunate 
enough to belong to a union protected 
by a group insurance policy with la- 
bor’s own company can quit one job 
and go to another without in any way 
changing his insurance status. When 
the employer furnishes the insurance 
policy it is the job that keeps the pol- 
icy intact. When the policy is through 
the union the policy remains in force 
for the individual as long as the indi- 
vidual keeps himself in good standing 
in the union. Whatever effect the in- 


surance has in the way of creating 
loyalty, that effect is in favor of the 
union, where there is union group in- 
surance. 

There is one more factor. Employer 
insurance subjects the worker to a 
form of paternalism, even though the 
employe himself pays most.of the cost. 
The workers have a right to stand on 
their own feet, to do things for them- 
selves, to be free from any obligation 
to the employer, other than the obliga- 
tion implied in the employment itself. 
They cannot be free while they are the 
beneficiaries of life insurance partly 
paid for by the employer. 

The unions that have provided union 
group insurance for their members 
have richly proven the rightness of 
such insurance. They have taken one 
more weapon away from hostile and 
sometimes tricky employers; they 
have forged one more link of loyalty 
to the union. 

MATHEW WOLL, 
President. 





In Memoriam—J. J. Rusk 


WHEREAS, Milk Wagon Drivers’ 
Union Local No. 226 of San Francisco, 
through the death of J. J. Rusk, its 
business agent, has suffered the loss 
of an esteemed officer and member; 
and 

WHEREAS, Brother J. J. Rusk 
joined this organization in 1903, and 
ever since, with the exception of one 
year when he transferred to Local No. 
256, served this union in various ca- 
pacities, such as trustee, delegate to 
the Labor Council, president from 
1917 to 1927, and finally as business 
agent from 1927 until his death, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1930, and during all the 
years of his membership proved him- 
self a good trade unionist and officer, 
faithfully performing his duties and 
working steadily for the improvement 
of the conditions of the membership, 
to the satisfaction of all concerned and 
with credit to himself; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By Milk Wagon Dri- 
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vers’ Union, Local No. 226, of San 
Francisco, California, that we mourn 
deeply the loss of Brother J. J. Rusk, 
and that we tender our deepest sym- 
pathy and condolences to his bereaved 
widow, daughter and son, and to his 
many friends in organized labor; and, 
further, 

RESOLVED, That copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
the San Francisco Labor Council, the 
Teamsters’ Joint Executive Council, 
and to the family of the deceased. 

Adopted and correct copy attest: 

FRANK STANNETT, 
President. 
M. E. DECKER, 
Secretary. 
Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, Local No. 
226. 





Profits on “Watered” Stock 


Washington. — Investigation by 
Senate committees and the Federal 
Trade Commission show a golden 
stream of profits flow into public utili- 
ties. 

The Montana Power Company, it 
has been shown, places sixty-three 
cents of every dollar paid for electric- 
ity in its interest and profit fund. Or 
in other words, out of every $48.20 
paid by customers, $30.56 is available 
to the company for interest and profit. 

A favorite trick of these utilities is 
to organize subsidiaries, sell the util- 
ity to themselves, increase the “value” 
by watered stock and demand rates 
that will pay interest on this water. 

“These collossal power trusts report 
higher and higher profits while farms 
are mortgaged, business lags and un- 
employment is general,” said Senator 
Black of Alabama in a radio address. 

“Special groups, known as ‘power 
millionaires,’ are created as if by mag- 
ic. Cash amounting to $1,500,000 in- 
vested in power stock in 1906 pays div- 
idends of $12,500,000 in twenty-two 


years’ time, and that same stock now 
has a book value of $44,500,000. 

“Another company, formed as a 
holding company in April, 1926, with 
$3,500,000 common stock, today shows 
that same stock on its books to be val- 
ued at $50,000,000. Customers are 
supposed to pay a price for electricity 
sufficient to pay dividends on this book 
value. 

“A tragic tale of nation-wide decep- 
tion has been revealed in the investi- 
gation by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion.” 





Rail Officials Flout Federal 
Court Order 


Houston, Texas—Federal Judge J. 
C. Hutcheson, Jr., of this district, 
more than two years ago, ordered 
three officials of the Southern Pacific 
lines in Texas and Louisiana to dis- 
solve a company “union” that was set 
up to block a wage movement of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

The officials appealed without suc- 
cess to the Court of Appeals in New 
Orleans. Since then they have ignored 
the order and the brotherhood has 
asked Judge Hutcheson’s court to hold 
them in contempt.—News Letter. 





Corporations Pay Pauper Wage 


East St. Louis, I1]—Local branches 
of well-known corporations are living 
up to the “no-wage-cut” agreement 
made by business men to President 
Hoover—for the simple reason that 
their rates are now at pauper levels. 

The Central Trades and Labor Un- 
ion compiled a list of these low-wage 
concerns and forwarded a copy to 
President Hoover. 

The Aluminum Ore Company, a unit 
of the aluminum trust, owned by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Mellon and his 
brother, are leaders in the low-wage 
list. Rates are as low as thirty-one 
cents an hour. 

Rates at other plants are: American 
Steel Foundries, 31 and 40 cents; Ster- 
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ling Steel Casting Company, 27% 
cents; Lewin Metal Corporation, 27144 
to 30 cents; Continental Can Com- 
pany, 16 cents for females and 27 cents 
for males; National Carbon Company, 
from 2714 to 40 cents; meat packing 
industry, 34 to 40 cents; American 
Car and Foundry Company, 40 cents 
for skilled workers. 

Wages paid in retail chain stores 
and by Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, Woolworth, Kresge and Piggly- 
Wiggly are lower. 

“We could continue this list until it 
became tiresome reading,” the union- 
ists declare. “After a careful survey, 
extending over sixty days, we find ac- 
tual want among American people in 
this day of prosperity.” 





Old Industrial Evils Gone 


New York.—“Our industrial world 
of thirty years ago is gone, but what 
of the next thirty years?” asked Miss 
Florence Kelley at the anniversary 
meeting of the National Consumers’ 
League. 

“The sweating system of thirty 
years ago has been abolished through 
the extraordinarily intelligent organi- 
zations of workers and the evolution 
of machinery,” said Miss Kelley. 

“The sweater stood between the 
owner of the goods and his tenement 
workers and concealed the identity of 
the owner from the public so that his 
social and moral responsibility for the 
sufferings of his victims could not be 
fixed upon him. 

“Industry today is virtually as 
anonymous as was the sweating sys- 
tem. Who owns the railroads? The 
insurance companies? Steel? Power? 
Oil? Newsprint? The hundred best 
known, hugest industries ? 

“Industrial administrators, acting 
for myriads of unknown stockholders, 
feel responsible only to them, not to 
the communities where the workers 
live, not to the workers themselves. 

“So the slogan of organized, scru- 
pulous consumers now and for the 


near future is not ‘anonymous indus- 
try must go’ as it used to be ‘the 
sweating system must go.’ Today it 
is inevitably ‘How can industry be 
made to pay its social costs ?’ 

“If anyone thinks our task is ac- 
complished, let him ponder these ques- 
tions: Is fatigue and diseases attend- 
ing it no longer characteristic of mass 
production? Are the effects of new 
poisons tested before they are used in 
industry on unwarned workers? Are 
children under sixteen effectively 
barred from work exposing them to 
contact with power-driven machin- 
ery? Is the eight-hour day and no 
night work the legal standard everv- 
where for women and children? Is 
a living wage the rule? Do our free 
employment services meet the need of 
unemployed ? 

“Worst of all oppressions since 
chattel slavery is the latest mass pro- 
duction’s accomplishment, the dead- 
line, the age limit for work, set (in a 
famous chain of restaurants) at 
twenty-five years for waitresses; in 
strenuous occupations at thirty-two 
years for men, and at thirty-five and 
forty in ordinary occupations. 

“The enormous increase in the use 
of chemicals in industrial processes 
has created a new cost in sickness and 
death, the extent of which cannot yet 
be measured. 

“To leave these questions to the 
good will of employers is a will-of-the- 
wisp.”—News Letter. 





February Idleness Breaks 
A. F.L. Record 


Washington.—More than one-fifth 
of all union members reporting out of 
work in February, according to the 
Monthly Survey issued by A. F. of L. 

“Unemployment has increased since 
January and in February reached a 
point of serious danger,” the Bulletin 
states. “The January figures were 
higher than ever before in the three 
winters for which we have records, 
and February brought it higher by 
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four per cent than in any other year. 

“In February forty-three per cent 
of building tradesmen were out of 
work. This is more than two in every 
five, and is a large increase from Janu- 
ary when thirty-eight per cent were 
unemployed. In metal trades eighteen 
per cent were idle in February (pre- 
liminary figures), as compared to fif- 
teen per cent in January. 

“Relief organizations are literally 
swamped with appeals and are sending 
urgent requests for funds. March usu- 
ally brings some improvement in em- 
ployment, but seasonal recovery is not 
fully under way until April. 

“The present widespread suffering 
must be met by emergency measures. 
All possible assistance should be 
marshalled to meet this problem in a 
constructive way. Public works should 
be hastened and public relief provided 
where necessary.” 





A. F. L. Makes Record in 
Pension Fight 


Washington.—For the first time in 
the nation’s history old-age pension 
hearings were held by a committee 
of Congress. i 

This record was made at the request 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
which years ago indorsed the principle 
of old-age pensions. When Congress- 
man Kopp, chairman of the House La- 
bor Committee, arranged for hearings, 
President Green informed individuals 
and groups that have been interested 
in this question. 

Mr. Green’s publicity resulted in the 
largest crowd that has attended any 
hearing in this Congress. 

Pension advocates generally agreed 
that the government should appropri- 
ate money for the states that would 
match this money dollar for dollar. 
Congressman Sirovich of New York 
and Senator Dill of Washington have 
introduced old-age pension bills. 

The Senate will hold hearings on 
this proposal. 

At the House Labor Committee 


hearings, the A. F. of L. was repre- 
sented by Edward F. McGrady, legis- 
lative representative. 

Others favoring the bill were: Rabbi 
Edward Israel of Baltimore, Dr. John 
A. Ryan of Catholic University; W. 
M. Clarke, vice-president Order of 
Railway Conductors, and Wm. M. 
Doak of the Brotherhood Railway 
Trainmen. 

James A. Emery, attorney for the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, presented his usual stand-pat 
argument that the proposal is “con- 
fisecatory, un-American and unconsti- 
tutional.”—News Letter. 





Auto Employes’ Stock Plan 


New York.—An employes’ stock 
ownership-trust plan, announced by 
the Chrysler Automobile Corporation, 
benefits “ninety key men and about 
four hundred department heads and 
other supervisory employes.” 

These men are permitted to join the 
Chrysler Management Trust. They 
will participate in profits of the cor- 
poration after substantial reductions 
are made. Bonuses in the form of 
common stock are also awarded cer- 
tain of these supervisors and key 
men “for individual effort, personal 
achievement, co-ordination, intelli- 
gent planning and such other manner 
of performance as may make for the 
success of the corporation’s business.” 

A different arrangement is made 
for the ordinary wage worker. He 
will have no part in the profit division 
or Management Trust. Under another 
scheme he may pay into a fund up to 
twenty per cent of his wages (and not 
over $200) in any year. The corpora- 
tion will pay into that year’s fund 
fifty cents for each dollar the em- 
ploye has in it. The total amount is in- 
vested in Chrysler common stock, 
which is held for four years and then 
distributed pro rata to the participat- 
ing employes. 

An analysis of these schemes show 
that the key men and heads of depart- 
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ments actually get profits. If the or- 
dinary wage worker contributes the 
maximum ($200) in any one year the 
corporation adds fifty cents for every 
dollar, or $100. This is less than fifty 
cents a week. These wage workers do 
not receive actual money, but are 
given common stock, which may pay 
dividends—and then again it may not. 

The key men and supervisors are 
assured profits that may accrue, but 
ordinary wage workers take the same 
chances with dividends as any one else 
who buys this stock. 

If wage workers understood the in- 
tricacies of finance, they would hoot 
at the claim that employes’ stock own- 
ership has the slightest value as a so- 
lution for industrial problems. 

The Chrysler employes are given 
fifty cents a week—not in cash, but in 
stock—if they save $200 a year. If 
these employes were organized, they 
could raise wages many times fifty 
cents a week and they would be paid 
in real money.—News Letter. 








Profits Double in Eight Y ears 


Washington. — “Enormous in- 
creases” in profits during the past 
eight years are reported by the A. F. 
of L. in its “Monthly Survey of Busi- 
ness” for current month. These prof- 
its, it is declared, “show that Ameri- 
can firms have the means to raise 
wages.” 

The profits are exclusive of taxes, 
wages, depreciation and other fixed 
charges. 

From 1922 to 1929 the combined 
profits of all corporations in the United 
States nearly doubled. Corporation 
profits, after taxes, wages and all oth- 
er expenses were paid, total $5,183,- 
000,000 in 1922 and $7,538,000,000 in 
1927 (U.S. Treasury reports), $9,900,- 
000,000 in 1929 (estimate by David 
Friday). The 1929 estimate is ninety- 
one per cent above 1922. 

During this period wages of work- 
ers in manufacturing increased but 


nineteen per cent. In railroads the fig- 
ures are much less. 


“The large profits left after wages 
and other expenses were paid have 
made possible enormous increases in 
dividend payments to stockholders,” 
the Monthly Survey declares. “In 
eight years dividends have more than 
doubled. Total dividends paid in 1922 
were $3,436,000,000, in 1927 they were 
$6,423,000,000 (U. S. Treasury re- 
ports) and in 1929 about $8,000,000,- 
000 (estimate by David Friday), an 
increase of 133 per cent. In 1929 divi- 
dends increased thirty per cent over 
1928 and earnings were two per cent 
higher.”—News Letter. 





Labor Is Displaced by Machine 


Washington.—“The advance of ma- 
chinery has never been so swift as 
here in the United States during the 
decade of the nineteen-twenties,” 
said Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, in a radio address 
on the “machine age.” 

Dr. Klein is hopeful that eventually 
new wants and new “service occupa- 
tions” will care for workers displaced 
by the machine. While “technological 
unemployment” brings distress, he 
said, the difficulty may be bridged 
with the aid of government officials 
and employers. 

Dr. Klein did not list “service occu- 
pations” which will care for displaced 
workers whose number can be in- 
dicated by the following statement: 

“Taking American industry as a 
whole we find that the average wage 
earner produced more than half again 
as much merchandise in 1927 as he did 
in 1919.” 

The federal official called attention 
to a plant in a middle western state 
that turns out completed automobile 
frames almost untouched by human 
hands. 

“Each frame remains on conveyors 
nine-tenths of the time,” said Dr. 
Klein. “To supervise this vast ‘auto- 
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mat’ about 200 men are employed. The 
plant turns out between 7,000 and 
9,000 automobile frames every day. 
The almost incredible efficiency of our 
new American machinery could 
scarcely be illustrated in a more strik- 
ing fashion. 

“Let us look at a few other specific 
instances. A calculating company 
speaks about a new high-speed gear 
shaper that brought about an increase 
in production of 418 per cent. In the 
plant of a company manufacturing 
printing presses one new bending ma- 
chine paid for itself in three weeks 
through the savings it effected. An- 
other firm put in ten new machines 
and nearly tripled the output in the 
operations involved. These examples 
could be multiplied 10,000 times.”— 
News Letter. 





Steel Trust Profits Is 
Time Record 

New York.—The steel trust’s profits 
last year aggregated $258,659,889. 

Even hard-boiled Wall Street, that 
accepts huge net earnings as a mat- 
ter of course, was surprised at these 
figures, which have been-surpassed in 
only two previous years, 1916 and 
1917, when World War business was 
taxing the capacity of the country’s 
steel mills. 

The trust’s report of various quar- 
ters during the year shows that last 
fall’s slump in the stock market was 
not unexpected by close observers. 
Earnings for the last quarter—Octo- 
ber, November and December — 
amounted to $33,667,438, as compared 
with a total of $45,270,431 for the 
third quarter. The “big money” was 
earned in the first nine months of 
1919. 

Many stockholders are dissatisfied 
because the trust’s board of directors 
have not declared an extra dividend, 
and thus divide these immense profits 
that have been sweated out of thou- 
sands of unorganized workers.—News 
Letter. 


Peace 


Cigarette Profits Break All 
Records 


Winston-Salem, N. C.—R. J. Rey- 
nolds Tobacco Company profits last 
year totaled $32,210,000, as compared 
with $29,080,000 the previous year. 

These profits are built on the enor- 
mous sales of “Camel” cigarettes and 
“Prince Albert” smoking tobacco. The 
net earnings are reported after every 
conceivable device can conceal! profits. 
These include deduction of “all 
charges and expenses of manage- 
ment,” and provision for interest, 
taxes, depreciation, advertising, etc. 

Wages paid by this concern are 
among the lowest in the South. Rates 
range from $7 to $11 a week with a 
maximum of 48 cents an hour. One- 
half of the employes are Negroes. 

Unionism is not tolerated, and spies 
abound in the plant, with speed-up 
systems a feature of production. 

Farmers in eastern North Carolina 
who supply raw material for the Rey- 
nolds Company are exploited as merci- 
lessly as are the workers.—News 
Letter. 


European Auto Plants Grabbed 
by Americans 


New York—General Motors Corpo- 
ration has control of the two largest 
auto plants in France. Similar action 
has been taken in Germany and Eng- 
land. 

Mass production systems and Amer- 
ican sales methods will be introduced 
in these countries, which will build 
their own autos, rather than be a mar- 
ket for the American output. This 
policy will reduce the market abroad 
for American-made autos and lessen 
output in this country because in- 
creased foreign demand can be sup- 
plied at home. 

General Motors, it is stated, has a 
different policy from Ford, who 
erected assembling plants abroad. 
High tariff walls are liable to prohibit 
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entry of Ford’s material into these 
countries, which will be dominated by 
his outstanding rival. 





Strikers Can’t Walk on Certain 
Streets 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Judge Reid of the 
common pleas court issued an injunc- 
tion against striking taxi drivers that 
brings joy to anti-unionists. 

The edict prohibits a striker from 
going within 250 yards of the home 
of any strike breaker or any person 
who has made application for one of 
these “free and independent” posi- 
tions. If a striker comes within the 
prescribed zone he is cited for con- 
tempt and can be fined or jailed. 

It may be asked what becomes of 
a striker’s constitutional right to 
walk on a street. The answer is: 
“There are no constitutional rights in 
a court of equity.” 

No police officer or court of law 
would dare issue such an edict, but 
an injunction judge is not hampered 
by human rights, constitution, law, 
court decisions or precedents. 

The fact that the strike lessens 
profits is sufficient cause for the in- 
junction judge to act. When profits 
are reduced, this is “an attack on 
property” and the purpose of equity 
is to protect property, even though 
human rights are ignored. 

Judge Reid’s order shows to what 
extent an injunction court will go to 
defeat the workers’ right to take col- 
lective action against an unfair em- 
ployer.—News Letter. 





Poverty in Capital Unknown to 
Nation 


Washington.—“The nation’s capital 
has more dependent children, relative 
to its population, than any other city 
in the country,” said Rev. Dr. John 
O’Grady, director of Catholic chari- 
ties, in a radio address on the need for 
large contributions to the community 


chest. The clergyman said there is as 
much dire need among the citizens of 
Washington as in any large industrial 
city. 

“Ordinarily the citizen of Washing- 
ton sees only the bright side of its life. 
The community chest will present you 
a Washington that the artists and the 
city planners have been so successful 
in keeping out of sight. You will have 
called to your attention Washington’s 
alleys, its homes of poverty, its large 
numbers of families whose incomes 
have been cut off by sickness, acci- 
dents or unemployment and who must 
depend on you for the bread of life. 

“How often one hears it said, ‘We 
have no poverty in Washington. This 
is not an industrial city like Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh or Cleveland.’ 
The only difference between Washing- 
ton and the other cities is that Wash- 
ington is more successful in conceal- 
ing its poverty.”—News Letter. 





Foxy Farmers Fight Child 
Labor Relief 


Philadelphia—New Jersey farm- 
ers are using the age-old tactics of 
employers in fighting labor legisla- 
tion, according to a statement by the 
research department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers. 

The farmers are charged with in- 
dulging in “hypocritical evasions and 
shoddy camouflage” to resist legisla- 
tion regulating child labor on truck 
farms and in cranberry bogs. 

“These farmers,” it is stated, “will 
attend conferences and ‘co-operate’ 
with anyone sending them an invita- 
tion, but the plan under consideration 
is always a new idea to them, and will 
require deliberation and gradual ex- 
perimentation so that ‘hardship will 
be worked on no one.’ The fact of the 
matter is that this pose is completely 
unreal. The farmers know all about 
the child labor problem and have 
maintained an effective but concealed 
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lobby for several sessions of the legis- 
lature to defeat any bill that will limit 
their exploitation of little children. 
The farmers know what the child 
labor organizations are doing, but as- 
sume an attitude of bland ignorance 
of the problem to conceal their stub- 
born determination to prevent correc- 
tion of this evil.””—News Letter. 





The Gompers Creed 


What does labor want? It wants 
the earth and the fullness thereof. 
There is nothing too precious, there 
is nothing too beautiful, too lofty, too 
ennobling, unless it is within the scope 
and comprehension of labor’s aspira- 
tions and wants. We want more school 
houses and fewer jails, more books 
and fewer arsenals, more learning and 
less vice, more constant work and less 
crime, more leisure and less greed, 
more justice and less revenge—in 
fact, more of the opportunities to cul- 
tivate our better natures, to make 
manhood more noble, womanhood 
more beautiful, and childhood more 
happy and bright. 





The Southern Campaign Is On! 


The southern organizing campaign 
is on! 

No trade unionist acquainted with 
southern conditions will delude him- 
self that this movement can be quickly 
brought to a triumphant end. 

Many sections of that vast domain 
are dominated by a social outlook 
whose historical reasons cannot fit 
into an industrialized community. 

Old cultures, inseparable from 
slavery, are serviceable to the indus- 
trial autocrat. He would use this 
theory for selfish purposes. It is the 
work of trade unionists to demolish 
this theory and vitalize the doctrine 
of individual freedom that is given 
but lip service by those who oppose 
labor. 

The new outlook cannot be wrought 
overnight. Doctrines that are woven 


into a social fabric can only be re- 
placed by long, tedious effort that will 
often be marked by discouragement 
and disillusion to non-thinkers. 

Let no trade unionist imagine this 
struggle is merely “a fight for textile 
workers.” It affects every trade and 
calling. Our success will not neces- 
sarily be judged by the number of 
members we gain in the South, but 
rather by the persistent effort and 
grit that a continent-wide movement 
backs the men and women who are 
carrying on down in Dixie-—News 
Letter. 





Early Company “Union’”’ 
Wrecked; Employes Reject 
Alluring Scheme 


Danville, Va.—Textile workers em- 
ployed at the Dan River and Riverside 
Cotton Mills are joining the United 
Textile Workers, and the employers’ 
first venture in “industrial democra- 
cy” is wrecked. 

The workers notified the mill man- 
agement that this alleged “industrial 
democracy” is a snare and they have 
accepted the principles of organized 
labor. 

The mill scheme was launched after 
the World War by one of the scores of 
“industrial engineers” that swarmed 
over the country and who capitalized 
war emotions and catch phrases. 

The machinery of government was 
used as an organization base. Work- 
ers elected representatives to a house 
and senate. The mill’s leading official 
was “president,” with power of veto.: 

Newspapers were jubilant over this 
solution of the capitalist-labor prob- 
lem, just as they were with the first 
company “union,” started by Rocke- 
feller in Colorado and with Governor 
Allen’s anti-strike law in Kansas. 

The Danville “industrial democra- 
cy” scheme now quietly passes from 
the stage, just as did the other 
schemes.—News Letter. 











EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 














| HE UNITED STATES Government is reputed to have lost a million dollars 
in one day in the grain pits of Chicago as a result of the Government desir- 
ing to help the farmers. The situation is as follows: 

During the last campaign the Republican platform called for the enact- 
ment of legislation which would help the farmers of this country through 
the stabilization of prices on grains, thus enabling the farmers to make 
some money on the crops they produce. 

The Government in Washington whittled legislation around until they 
finally put through a bill establishing a Farm Loan Board. This Federal 
Farm Board has the power to loan money to co-operative organizations of 
farmers, and within a short time after its establishment the price of wheat 
in the Chicago pits started to go down and the co-operative organizations 
borrowed money from the Federal Farm Board in order to buy up the sur- 
plus wheat and stabilize the price. The result was that the wheat which the 
Government had indirectly purchased, through its loans to the co-opera- 
tive farmers’ organizations, had dropped so low in price that the Govern- 
ment, within two or three days lost several millions of dollars. 

Of course if the price of wheat comes back and the Government then 
sells at a certain price, that price may perhaps bring back the money, with 
interest, and the Government will not lose anything. But, here’s the situa- 
tion in a nutshell. 

If nature is kind to the farmers of the world—as it is certainly hoped 
it will be—then there will be a bountiful wheat crop, and with the market 
glutted with grain, as a result of a bounteous harvest, purchasers will buy 
as low as they can, and those in need of money will sell, and wheat will fall 
in price. It is again a question of supply and demand, with more wheat than 
can be consumed. 

There is this angle to the question: If wheat is cheap the great baking 
establishments of the country rejoice for then the price of flour is substan- 
tially reduced while, at the same time, their profits will be considerably in- 
creased for the reason that they very seldom increase the weight of their 
loaf of bread even if the price of wheat is greatly reduced. 

Another angle to the question is: With a bounteous crop the farmers’ 
prices come down and the working people of the nation are benefitted even 
if the loaf of bread is not increased in size, resulting from cheap wheat. 

At any rate, with wheat at $2.50 a bushel instead of selling as $1.09 
a bushel the master bakers would either have to reduce the size of the loaf 
of bread or they would have to charge more for it. With a great wheat crop 
the price of wheat is reduced and the Government can’t buy up all the wheat 
of the country due to the over-generous return as a gift of nature, so, there 
you are! The Government is caught holding the bag with millions and mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat on which they have loaned money and on which 
they are unable to recover the amount paid through the selling of same. 

There is another angle to this question. Stabilizing the price of wheat 
is done for the purpose of helping the farmers of the United States. Canada 
is a large wheat-producing country as is the Argentine, and so is Russia. 
In other words, there are other countries besides the United States engaged 
in the raising of wheat. Last year, in every wheat-producing country in the 
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world, there were enormous crops for which, I again repeat, the whole world 
was thankful. 

There is still another angle: With our improved farm machinery the 
farmer, today, can plant five hundred acres of wheat as easily as he could, 
fifteen years ago, plant one hundred acres. They need but two or three men 
today to man this almost perfect farm machinery in order to plant innumer- 
able acres of wheat. 

Again, if the Government was successful in holding the price of wheat 
at $1.50 a bushel, what then would become of the laborers who are the pur- 
chasers of the loaf of bread? It would all sift down to this: If you rob Peter 
to pay Paul, you are not doing justice to Peter. The whole question again 
comes back to the one point—someone must pay the piper, if you tax the 
people to pay farmers for wheat. We are not prejudiced in any way, shape 
or manner, against the farmer. 

But, suppose the orange grower or the grape producer of California 
should have an enormous bumper crop and the market becomes glutted 
with fruits, is not the Government as much justified in helping the fruit 
raisers in California as it is the wheat farmers of Indiana and Wisconsin? 

Again, there is no industry in this country which has been so thor- 
oughly demoralized since the ending of the war as the coal industry. Mil- 
lions have been lost by both Labor and Capital in that employment but the 
Government did not make any attempt to stabilize the price of coal. Why? 
Because the railroads of the nation and the manufacturers of our country 
would not stand for the stabilizing of the price of coal. Should the Govern- 
ment attempt to do so, the argument that would be used to stabilize the price 
of coal would cripple the railroads and cripple industry. 

After all, the sum and substance of the whole situation is as follows: 
The Government, through playing politics before the last presidential elec- 
tion, was driven into a promise to stabilize the price of farm products and 
it now finds itself almost unable to cope with the situation. The truth of 
the matter is that since the Government indirectly got into the grain busi- 
ness the price of grain has fallen much lower than it was previous to that 
time. 

Every country in the world that is raising wheat has had improved 
machinery in recent years and if a stabilized price should be established by 
our Government it could be broken down by other countries that profit by 
the raising of wheat. Again, if the government is going to attempt to stabi- 
lize the price of wheat and it sets the price at, say $1.25 a bushel, and decides 
it cannot go lower than that, how about the number of acres that each 
farmer will use in producing wheat? The higher the price, the more wheat 
the farmers will raise and this would mean eventually that each farmer 
would have to be told by the Government, or compelled by the Government, 
to plant only a certain number of acres of wheat. Again, how is that going 
to be decided? Will the man with one thousand acres be told that his allow- 
ance will be two hundred acres of wheat?’ And the man with one hundred 
acres cannot raise one hundred acres of wheat but must confine his acreage 
to twenty-five, and so on. 

The confusion in the entire situation is the result of the chicaneries 
practiced during the last presidential campaign and are so far reaching that 
it is almost impossible to imagine how a sane and businesslike Government 
ever became involved in such a muddle. 

The same is true of the cotton crop in the Southern States. Cotton, 
this year, as a result of over-production, is down to a very low price and 
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other countries that raise cotton are selling much below the price of the 
American cotton raisers. 


It is claimed by some well informed on the subject, that the market for 
cotton in this country per year is about sixteen million bales. This year 
we had between seventeen and eighteen million bales, leaving a surplus of 
two and a half million bales. Next year, should there be a failure of the cot- 
ton crop, these two and a half million left over bales can be sold to advantage. 
But, supposing there is another surplus next year, what then? Also, the 
cotton raisers need their money and cannot afford to wait until next year, 
and are compelled to sell their cotton this year for the best price they can 
get, thereby forcing down the market price. 

The Government has gone into this industry also and has loaned money 
to the co-operative cotton organizations that are endeavoring to buy up the 
surplus cotton and store it away until better prices obtain. 

The whole thing is a jumble of poor business in which millions of dol- 
lars will be expended without bringing results and it was all done for polit- 
ical purposes, but, should the starving working people of the nation ask 
that an out-of-work pension be established to help those who have been out 
of work during the winter months, many of them with families, with noth- 
ing to eat, threatened with eviction, and other conditions, which are inci- 
dental to a poverty-stricken class, the how! would be raised immediately by 
our present Congress, and by the manufacturers of the nation, that would 
be Socialism and could not be considered. It is Socialism to help the starving 
unemployed, who have dependents, but it is not Socialism for political 
manipulators to enact laws calling for the spending of millions of dollars 
to help those raising cotton and wheat. “Consistency, thou art a jewel.” 

Don’t be alarmed. Those who slumber for a while usually awake much 
renewed in strength, with greater vigor and determination to win that jus- 
tice to which they are entitled. The working masses of the nation are 
awakening, they are instructing and educating their children as to the 
conditions which have obtained during the past winter months so that 
they will understand that this Government of ours which can provide mil- 
lions for the aid of the producers of wheat and cotton refuse to make any 
provision for a pension with which to buy food, clothing and shelter for the 
starving millions of unemployed, who are willing to work but are unable 
to obtain any. 


Tc 


I; IS RATHER laughable to hear some of the statements which are being 
made relative to the unemployment prevailing in this country by govern- 
ment representatives and by some Labor men who ought to be better in- 
formed. 

Secretary of Labor James Davis has now raised his ante from one and 
one-half million to about two million, while certain representatives of Labor 
say that there are about three million men and women out of work. As a 
matter of fact, no one actually knows the exact number unemployed because 
there are thousands of men and women who are idle and who do not make a 
report of it to anyone. 

From the contact I have with other organizations and men of labor, 
from my talk with men on the streets, with merchants and grocers in differ- 
ent districts, I have no hesitancy in saying, in my honest judgment, there 
are between four and five million men and women, able and willing to work, 
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who are out of employment or were out during the months of January and 
February. 

When men are hungry it is easy to make Socialists, Bolsheviks, or 
anything else, out of them, and the pity of it is, there does not seem to be 
much hope of preventing this condition from occurring each year and espe- 
cially during the winter months. 

The only agency which is doing anything towards relieving the situa- 
tion is the trade union movement which believes that one of the remedies 
is the shortening of the work-week and the work-day, but they are being 
hampered on every side by other agencies. Therefore, the only hope is for 
the trade unions to organize and build up and strengthen their organizations 
so they may endeavor to reduce the hours of labor and the number of days 
which each man shall work each week. 

If the painters of Chicago are successful in putting into effect the five- 
day week for 14,000 men working at that industry in Chicago and vicinity, 
you can readily understand that this can spread to other industries and 
will be the means of more men being employed, which employment may 
tide them over the winter months. 

If Henry Ford can produce two million cars in one-half the time it took 
him to manufacture one-half million some years ago, and if Henry Ford can 
also make money—many millions in profits each year—then other employ- 
ers can do likewise. But no, the grasping, grinding employers, such as the 
steel industry, and on down the line of other industries, that are hoarding 
up their earnings for the purpose of distributing same among their stock- 
holders, are the people who are trying to get every drop of blood out of the 
human system they can, and pay as little for it as possible. 


TT TF 
Tue TRADE UNIONISTS of our country sometimes seem to lose sight of the 
fact that the Supreme Court of the United States, in its rulings, is even 
more important than the laws passed in the halls of Congress, because of 
the fact that the laws for which the workers fought for years and were 
eventually successful in getting through Congress and the Senate, can be 
set aside by the Supreme Court declaring them unconstitutional. 

Although the appointment of Charles Evans Hughes was finally con- 
firmed by the Senate, there was, before the confirmation, such a merry how] 
raised about it, and some of the Senators made so many remarks in refer- 
ence to his connection with wealthy corporations—as referred to by me in 
the last issue of our Journal—that even the experience, usefulness and in- 
fluence of the Chief Justice will be somewhat dampened. 

Nearly every one thought that the United States Senate would immedi- 
ately and unanimously confirm Mr. Hughes for the position of Chief Justice 
when his name was presented by President Hoover. But, instead, consider- 
able comments and arguments were brought forth in reference to his former 
connections and an inquest was held over his actions, his dealinzs, his con- 
nections, his expressions and his decisions, during the past fifteen years ot 
his life and it appeared for a while as though his appointment would not be 
confirmed. 

The result of this diagnosis of Mr. Hughes will have a sobering effect 
on the President of the United States when he has to make other nomina- 
tions and this is really going to be a great help to the people. 

No one can over-value the services rendered by the independent group 
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of Senators in Washington for their courage and for their perfect sincerity 
and fairness in considering cases such as that of Chief Justice Hughes and 
for the information they gave the public during their deliberations. 

Find fault with them, if you will, for delaying the tariff, and other 
matters, but they are the watch-dogs of the safety of the nation. 

We, the common working citizens of the nation, owe a debt of ever- 
lasting gratitude to such men as Senators La Follette, Hiram Johnson, 
Norris of Nebraska, Walsh of Montana, and others of that fighting group. 

Would to Heaven that the Labor Movement of our country was strong 
enough, as it should be, and as it was a few years ago, to tell President 
Hoover that we wanted and were entitled to men on the Supreme Bench 
that had a heart, that understood the rights and sufferings of the common 
citizens of our great country. Men on that court that would not say that 
Labor was a dangerous trust. Men like Brandeis and Holmes (two great 
jurists) who would see that the rights of the masses was as important as 
the rights of the few millionaires and big corporations. 

Some day even that will come to pass. 


TF 


Tue FOLLOWING is a report of the earnings of the Borden Dairy Company 
as submitted by the company officials to the Board of Governors of the New 
York Stock Exchange in accordance with the rules of that body. Said re- 
port has been published in the financial columns of all of the leading daily 
newspapers and the financial papers of the country: 

The Borden Company, which acquired about fifty companies last year, 
reports 1929 net income of $20,403,724, a gain of $9,049,393 over 1928, and 
equal to $5.50 a share on the $25 par value stock outstanding December 31, 
compared with $4.54 in 1928; gross sales at the new high record of $828,466,- 
989, an increase of $147,616, ‘994 over 1928. 

The income statement includes the earnings of acquired companies sub- 
sequent to the acquisition dates. 

In connection with the present dividend policy, President Arthur W. 
Milburn told the stockholders: 

“It seems probable that in such years as earnings and conditions war- 
rant, further extra dividends shall be declared at such rates and in such 
form as then seems justified.” 

The company last December declared a first extra of 3 per cent in stock 
in addition to the regular cash dividend at the annual rate of $3. 

You will notice that this company which employs union men in Chicago 
only, as far as we can find out, has increased its earnings and its net profits 
during the past year considerably over the previous year. The company 
earned $4.50 per share for each $25.00 par value share of their stock, which 
would make a total of $18.00 a share earned for each $100,000 invested by 
the promoters, or the original purchasers of this stock. 

Of course, the company is not paying out all of this amount. They are 
putting it into a reserve fund so they may have money enough to fight the 
trade union movement, as they did in New York, should the drivers and 
employes begin to ask for a square deal. 

The ramifications and interests of this company now extend from coast 
to coast. They are paying $3.00 per share per annum on their stock. The 
rest of the earnings go into the surplus fund. In addition, they paid three 
per cent stock dividend and apparently will continue to do this. 
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If at any time within the next year any of their employes were to ask 
for an increase in wages, in spite of the profits they are dividing among the 
stockholders, they would tell them how hard-up the company is, and Presi- 
dent Arthur W. Milburn would tell the managements, who are only tools, or 
cogs in the wheel, including Milburn, to refuse to consider the request of 
the workers under any and all circumstances. But, if the position of the 
workers, through a complete organization, was sufficiently strong to get 
the increase, the company would tax the public by levying an additional 
cent on each quart of milk. This company is also financed by a group of 
bankers in New York. 
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A NOTHER LARGE COMPANY, organized not so very long ago, dealing in dairy 
products, is the National Dairy Company, who are establishing and purchas- 
ing ice cream and cheese-producing factories in different places, and from re- 
ports at the present time, is as large, if not larger, than the Borden Company. 
As far as we know, this company does not employ any union men in ninety- 
five per cent of their locations. This company, we are informed, was promoted, 
or financed, by Lehmann Brothers, bankers in New York. This same bank- 
ing concern, in conjunction with Goldman, Saks & Company, were the peo- 
ple who, when they got control of the Jewel Tea Company, caused us so much 
trouble throughout the country and very nearly put the stockholders of the 
Jewel Tea Company on the rocks, although that stock has come back con- 
siderably within the last year or two. 

Of course there are hundreds of corporations whose employes are not 
in the union, but we mention these two dairy companies, because, a few 
years ago, they were operated by local managements, and they were doing 
business with us in certain localities. Today, we are dealing with men be- 
hind screens, sitting at their desks in New York, bankers who have no more 
use for the masses of wofking people than they have for so many flies. 

The same is true of Kroeger and the A. & P. Company, and the New 
York bankers now have control of the Yellow Taxicab Company, which was 
formerly owned and controlled by John Hertz and associates. The Parmalee 
people of Chicago are supposed to be part owners of the Yellow Taxicab 
Company, that is, in the operating end of it, not the manufacturing end. 
They went down to New York and got money to finance this institution, 
when purchasing control from the Hertz interests. 

In nearly all of this chain business now their policies are dictated from 
New York, so that our people when contemplating fighting those institu- 
tions must understand and realize that they are fighting a giant octopus, 
with never a chance to see those who are financing the different companies, 
as in the case of the taxicab drivers of Pittsburgh who are on strike and have 
been fighting gallantly for two months in order to establish their union. 
They were not organized when they went on strike. 

In former days, those men would not have gone on strike if they were 
dealing with employers who belonged in Pittsburgh, but today, they are 
fighting an impossible enemy hidden in the banks of New York. 

Bear this in mind, you men who are working for those chain interests, 
that they are not afraid to shut down their business, if necessary, in a cert- 
ain city and make their profits in other cities, and they are almost unani- 
mously determined to have nothing to do with Labor Unions. 

The milk and dairy products distributing companies sell their goods 
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to the poor people. The mass of their products are consumed by the work- 
ers and the money collected from the workers for those products is shipped 
down to New York. It seems a pity that, at least, the products consumed by 
the workers cannot be purchased from a source, or a management, which 
dealy humanly with the working people. 

There is an opportunity for our people in most places when purchasing 
milk, cream, butter, and other dairy products, to deal with a union milk man. 
The workers should always deal with those who deal fair with them. And 
any non-union firm or concern without union milk or bakery drivers should 
not have the support of union men or their friends. Boys, call this matter 
to the attention of the Central Labor Union every once in a while. 


TT T 


Tm GREATEST GOOD we can do in our mission in life, next to honestly striv- 


ing to better our own conditions and the conditions of our own families, for 
whom we are responsible, is to reach out the hand of friendship and assistance 
to one who was perhaps unfortunate in the battle of life. 


Te OT 


Rich Getting Richer; Less La- 
bor Employed 


Washington.—There has been an 
amazing increase in wealth in one year 
for those with incomes of $5,000 a 
year and over, according to President 
Green, writing as editor of American 
Federationist, March issue. 

Mr. Green bases his statement on 
preliminary income tax figures filed 
to August 31, 1929, and made public 
by the Treasury Department. 

“There were 936,473 persons who 
reported incomes of $5,000 or over,” 
said Mr. Green. “This is an increase 
of 49,108 since 1927. These persons 
received nearly two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars ($2,474,000,000) more in 
income than the year before. 

“The larger part of this huge in- 
crease in income went to those who 
already had $100,000 a year or more. 
They received $1,562,000,000 more in 
1928 than the year before, while those 
with incomes over $5,000 and under 
$100,000 received an increase of $912,- 
000,000. 

“The number of persons receiving 
large incomes also increased. There 
were 496 millionaires—that is, 496 
who received more than a million dol- 


lars a year—as compared to 283 the 
year before, and 4,713 more who had 
increases of over $100,000. Those with 
incomes over $5,000 and under $100,- 
000 added 44,392 to their number.” 
Wages during this period advanced 
a pittance of 1.5 per cent in manufac- 
turing and 1.8 per cent on railroads. 
President Green shows that this small 
increase actually was a reduction in 
the total wage bill, as fewer persons 
were employed in 1928 than in 1927. 





When Our Courts “Frown” 


Superior Court Judge Blodgett of 
Providence enjoined moving picture 
operators from picketing an anti- 
union theater. 

“Picketing is a system that is 
frowned upon by the courts,” said this 
learned judge. 

Well, suppose they do “frown.” Or 
suppose they actually smile. What 
of it? 

No legislature has outlawed picket- 
ing. In fact, Congress and many leg- 
islatures have legalized this practice. 

If workers act in a lawful manner 
are they supposed to waive their 
rights when it displeases a court? 

Must free men tremble before a 
frowning—or scowling—judge? 
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NEMPLOYMENT was at its lowest ebb during the months of Febru- 

ary and March for, at this writing, things are picking up a little. Our 
excavating and- building material drivers are gradually obtaining employ- 
ment,.hefe and there. In all'my years as a labor official I have never seen, 
at this particular time of the year, so many men“and women looking for 
work; actually looking for something to do in order to.make a little money 
to pay necessary living expenses and buy the things they are absolutely 
and extremely in need of, without ever thinking of getting any luxuries. 


TTT 


Bie OF THE GREATEST results obtained by the Labor Movement, 
is the splendid fraternal spirit which has for so many years existed 
among the membership. No doubt some who may read this may question 
the sincerity of my statement and will point to the fact that bitterness and 
jealousies exist in the union, here and there, as well as intense and bitter 
feelings and hatred between individual union officials. However, there are 
some among us who remember in the early days the religious bigotry and 
political hatred existing between the different races which made up our 
country and among the different sects and denominations, and who now 
very well know, that although jealousies and disturbances of all kinds arise 
within the union, that the question of religious, political, social, as well as 
national bigotry, has been almost entirely eliminated from within the ranks 
of the organized toilers. 


i fe 
‘NOME ORGANIZATIONS of labor make it compulsory for their local 


unions to send delegates to the convention. Our International does not 
have such a law or such power. Some day I hope it will have such a law. It 
is the law of some international unions that a special per capita tax be paid 
month after month, between conventions, to be set aside by the international 
union, and this fund is to be used in the payment of the expenses of the dele- 
gate that the local sends to the convention. As I said, we do not have any such 
tax or any such law and our per capita tax is very low. However, we hope 
that sometime our membership will see the wisdom of adopting such a law. 


TTT 


-\ TANDING FORTH, facing the rising sun, lifting one’s eyes to the ele- 
ments, knowing within your heart you have endeavored to be fair with 
everyone, is the greatest blessing life can bring to anyone. 


Te FT. 


GAIN I REPEAT, the man who lives only for himself has missed the 
greatest mission of life. Selfishness is a serpent which destroys all the 
joys of living. Money, prosperity—-everything—amounts to nothing in the 
end—and to the end we all will one day come—and when the end comes all 
that will count is whether or not we have been just and fair to those with 
whom we have been associated; that we have been sincere and have per- 
formed our duties as God gave us the light to see, and that we have never 
wilfully injured a human being. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


FF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA } 
a ~——9 6 ) 
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